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11th mo, 2d.—Just returned from my visit, 
and have had abundant cause to commemorate 
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k the goodness of my heavenly Father who sus- 
J PORES 5 UW. en vial me in every trying hour. Attended 
No. 77 Filbert street, below Eleventh, Monthly Meeting yesterday, and through divine 
b PHILADELPHIA, aid was enabled to yield obedience to manifested 
be Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payable|duty. The kindness and attention manifested 
in advanee. Three copies sent to one address for Five by my friends was so much greater than I deserve, 
d Dollars. ; that I thought it must be on account of the love 
| Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, they bore my father. May a constant watch be 
y free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. maintained, lest the deceitfulness of pride and 
a 7 2m self-love should, in an unguarded moment, take 
nl Memoir of Buzapeta M. Davis, with Extracts) roo. and destroy the precious life and love of God 
from her Diary. t= the seul. 
, ee ne 8d, First-day.—Under a deep sense of my 
to 20th, First-day—Attended meeting, in which | own unworthiness and the goodness and mercy 
rn. my faith and patience were a little renewed, | of my heavenly Father, I felt drawn in this 
though I thought, for a time, my heart much re-| morning’s meeting to ask for the blessing of pre- 
sembled a rock, insensible to that which is re- servation ; under this exercise I was very sensi- 
— freshing and good. Fortwo months past I have | ble of divine support. 
vet had a prospect of making a little visit to my| 5th.—Attended our Quarterly Meeting; and 
ety friends of Wilmington in their Monthly Meeting | truly it might be said, the Lord “ arose with heal- 
our capacity, and the time being now near, I have|ing in his wings;” the lukewarm and careless 
_ been deeply thoughtful on the subject because of| were invited to close in with proffered mercy; 
04 my great poverty; but the language has fre-| the weak and faint-hearted were encouraged to 
ee quently been, “trust thou in me and I will go| press forward, and I thought if we did not profit 
sald with thee ;” and not being able to put it from | by these labors, condemnation would be ours. 
me, thought best to mention it to anelder of our| 6¢h.—Left home in company with my cousin, 
meeting, who appeared to approve of my going, | Jane Johnson, to make a visit to our friends at 
ad. and gave me much good counsel ; but at present | Bradford and New Garden, with sume prospect 
OR Iam only living by faith ; if light springs up I | of attending Caln and Western Quarters. 
1 to trust strength will be afforded to walk in it. 7th.—Having given way to rather too much 
| on 30th.—During the last week my mind has be-| conversation last evening, at our friend M. 
tion J come more tranquil and resigned to what appeared | Hayes’, I have been humbled under a sense of 
if to be required, and by giving up my strong will | my imperfections ; spent most of the morning in 
also have been permitted once more the enjoyment of |a low spot, with fervent desires to be preserved 
ner. | the presence and approbation of my heavenly | more constantly on the watch-tower. 
xtra Father. His love has flowed freely through my| 10h, First-day.—Attended a small meeting at 
hich @ heart this day toward my endeared young friends, | Marlborough, and for dedication received the re- 
sthe @ With desires that they with myself may be willing | ward of a quiet and resigned mind. 
to give up all to serve the best of masters.| 13¢h.—Were at our kind friends, Benjamin 
E. Made a visit to a friend who was near his close, | House’s, and accompanied them to their little 
mish 80d was truly rejoiced to find him alive to his| meeting at Marlborough, and felt that we were 
natle § Situation. What a blessing to be prepared to| not forgotten by the great Shepherd of Israel, 
eouth | meet the Bridegroom when Se cometh. who has promised that where two or three are 
buy! To-morrow being the day pointed out for me | gathered in his name, he will be in the midst of 
‘ to go to Wilmington, I have felt grateful to the|them. May I never forsake this Shepherd, but 
ofthe Author of all our sure mercies for preparing the | follow him, though he may lead me in paths so 
ON. way so clearly that I am willing to walk in it.| narrow that it will be necessary for me to be 








May He who alone can direct aright be pleased 
to go with me and keep me as in the hollow of 
his holy hand. 


stripped of everything of my own in order to walk 
therein. 


14th.— Notwithstanding my precious feelings 
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last evening, this morning I found self rising 
into dominion, until He who ought to have had 
the rule was shut out of his temple. 

We attended Caln Quarterly Meeting; had 
several lively communications, but my stubborn 
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and in his unbounded goodness and mercy is 
willing to receive us as in his arms, though so 
often rebellious against his holy will. 

21st.—In the enjoyment of peace and tran- 
quillity of mind, we attended a meeting at Ken- 


heart had been resigned to the government of | nett Square appointed by L. M. and H. W.; they 
self-will, therefore was I left to mourn my des- | were-both favored in a very feeling manner to 
titute and forlorn situation with scarcely hope ; open to the view of those assembled, the truths 
enough to put up my petitions for the assistance | of the gospel. I have felt an increase of bodily 
of Him whom my soul loveth, amid all my frail- disease since leaving home, but desire patience 
ties. | may be granted sufficient for the trials of my day. 

15th.—Laid awake greater part of the night.! 22¢.—Though visiting all day, have felt but 
Found my cousin J. anxious about me; may her ' little inclination fur conversation, my mind having 


prayers prove availing. In the afternoon left | been under a solemn covering, during which time 
Bradford and went with our friend T. Pearl to 


|L have found my confidence in the preserving 
Wm. Chandler’s, where we were received by my | Power much strengthed. May I more and more 
dear friend, L. Seal, with all the warmth of her | g ther unto it. 
affectionate heart. 23d.—Took an affectionate leave of our dear 
16¢h—Still much left to myself. Oh the an-! friends at New Garden, and reached home in the 
guish of a soul bereft of its beloved. A little| evening. Found all as well as usual, which is 
comfort has been meted through the blessed as-| cause of thankfulness. 
surance that if I would submit to be governed; 24h, First-day.—Attended meeting twice. I 
by the captain of my sulvation, he will be my | had afresh to feel the importance and solemnity 
shield and battle axe in every trying hour. | of the occasion, and as my eye was kept singly 
Our friend Lydia joined us in a visit to unele attentive to the pointings of truth, I was com- 
F. Hobson’s, at New Garden. In the afternoon forted with the evidence that I was under the 
attended a meeting of the Abolition Society in| protecting care of Him, who is able to open or 
Friends’ meeting house. 1 have rejoiced to find | shut in his own time. 
this subject increasingly claiming the interest of| 30th.—Feel to acknowledge the many favors 


the community; and I believe the time is not; and mercics extended to us poor creatures, and 
far distant when justice mercy and truth will pre-| the importance of humility on our part as reci- 


vail; or this once highly favored land be visited | pients thereof. During the past week, my 
with the just judgments of an offended God... | thoughts have dwelt much on the baneful effects 

17th, First-day.—All went to meeting, whete, | of detraction. Oh the injury it has done. 
through adorable goodness my spirit was refreshed | Many have been almost ruined by some trifling 


and 1 was cnabled to renew my covenant, and 
through obedience I was made to rejoice as on | 


| circumstance being painted in high colors and 


related in a manner calculated to excite prejudice; 


the banks of deliverance. Qh tke joy there is! then when the slightest stain is made on the 
in doing the Lord’s will! May I never again | character, every report, ever so groundless, gains 
depart from him who has promised to be unto | implicit belief, and in this manner many a pre- 
me a Father anda Friend. Spent the day at cious individual has been injured in the eyes of 
cousin T. Whitson’s in company with many of | his fellow-man, becomes discouraged, and event- 


my precious young friends, whose society is very 
interesting to me ; if possible, more so than for- 
merly, though under a very different feeling. 
My desires, though feeble, are often raised on 
their behalf while they are around me engaged in 
pleasant conversation. 

19th.—Attended Grove Quarterly Meeting, 
which was * season of renewed favor. Many 
living testimonies were borne, and I was made 
to bow tremblingly before the great I Am. The 
business of the meeting was conducted with life 
and solemnity. It left so sweet a covering over 
my mind, that stillness during the evening was 
the most desirable dwelling place. Lodged with 
my precious friend, L. Seal, and found that her 
feelings were in unison with my own. I can in 
sincerity adopt the language, “ Lord what is 
man that thou art mindful of him, and the son 
of man that thou visitest him?” Blessed forever 
be his adorable name, who sees not as man sees, 


ually a castaway. I ardently desire preservation 
from this great evil. May 1 maintain the watch, 
that I sin not with my lips. 

12th mo. 1st, First-day.—Went to meeting 
under a painful exercise, but by abiding the 
turning and overturning of the divine hand, de- 
siring not to put a hand to the ark unbidden, nor 
yet withdraw it in my own will, I was graciousl 
permitted to know my mind peacefully released, 
and to experience the protecting care of my hea- 
venly Parent, who has vounleal to be a present 
helper. Blessed forever be his adorable name. 
May my faith and confidense therein never fail. 

8th.—A week has passed, leaving but little 
trace of advancement in my heavenly journey. 
What have I done that would glorify my hea- 
venly Father, or promote the good of my fellow 
beings? I mourn over some misspent time- 
Although engrossed in company, I have suffered 
much in spirit, having often had to mingle in 
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the circles of the giddy and the gay, when my | 
mind was greatly bowed, and I would gladly have | 
been in the blessed enjoyment of retirement. | 
Surely it is an unspeakable favor to be permitted | 
often to retire and hold communion with the | 
divine mind ; with Him, who hath promised to | 
hear the cry of the poor and needy. May I wait 
in the everlasting patience when the cloud hangs 
over my tabernacle, and be preserved from mur- 
muring. Ifthe mind be settled on the immuta- | 
ble rock, nothing will be able to hurt or destroy. 

10th.—A feeling of sad desertion continues to 
be my allotment. A close self-examination has 
been made, and though } cannot charge myself 
with any great breach of the law, yet weakness 
has crept in gradually through uuwatchfulness. 

11th.—Permitted to approach the divine pré- 
sence in prayer. Paid a visit to the remains of | 
a dear cousin, who was taken off this busy stage 
by a rapid consumption, in the prime of youth 
and beauty. ‘The occasion impressed my mind 
with the necessity of being prepared for such a 
change, and I felt the desire that my days’ work 
may be done in the day time, that when the pale 
messenger arrives I may be ready to render my 
account with joy. Grant, dearest Father, an in- 
crease of faith and confidence in thy all-sufficient 
power, that so, in heights and in depths, I may 
be kept in my proper place, and know what thy | 
will concerning me is. 

12¢h.—Had much solid satisfaction in a visit 
to a poor sick woman, who (though very desti- | 
tute as to this world’s goods) is enabled to look 
with confidence to her God for every needful 
supply, and she told me that in times of extreme 
pain, she felt more relief through such dependance | 
than through any outward means. There is 
profit to be gained from such visits. The mind | 
is led to compare their privations with our many 
comforts ; and sometimes we have to feel we are 
too unmindful to return thanks for the many | 
good things we enjoy. a 

15th.—My mind has been much engrossed by | 
a consideration of the propriety of joining a fe- 
male association about being formed for the pur- | 
pose of diffusing information on the subject of | 
slavery. Think best to decline the invitation at 
this time, though, if I could see my way clear, 
it would be my desire to join, as it is a deeply 
interesting subject to me. I desire to keep on 
the watch tower, that nothing may enter that will 
have a tendency to unsettle or overcharge the 
mind. 

22d.—A fear has attended my mind, lest, in 
the attendance of our religious meetings, a for- 
mality has obtained among us that is at variance 
with the spirit of true devotion. Oh there is a 
want of ingathering of soul among us. We are 
too much looking out for words. May we be 
more spiritually minded, and thus offer that 
worship which will be accepted. 

29¢h.—It has been my portion to be baptised 
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into suffering during much of the past week, 
feeling stripped and poor and in need of all things, 
and fully sensible that of myself and in my own 
will I can do nothing that will be acceptable unto 
Him whom my soul loveth. A dear friend was 
livingly exercised in this morning, in our meeting, 
on a subject that has rested with weight on my 
It was that the winds of 
the people might be drawn to an inward and 
spiritual worship, and not be found resting in a 


| formal and lifeless profession. 


(Te be continued.) 


Tomas CLARKSON’s account of his conference 
with the Emperor of Russia, at Paris, on the 
23d of September, 1815. 


When I arrived at Paris, the Emperor of Rus- 
sia had just left it, to review his armies on the 
plains of Vertus; which journey occupied some 
On his return to Paris I wrote him a let- 
ter. I stated in substance, that having heard, 
when he was in London, from the Duke of 
Gloucester, from Mr. Wilberforce, from Sir 
Robert Wilson, and from the three good Quakers, 
viz., Mr. Grillett, Wilkinson, and Allen, to 


whom he had granted an audience for two hours, 
of the interest which he (the Emperor) had 


taken in the cause of the unhappy Africans, 


‘I had sent him a complete set of my works 
through the hands of Lady Warren, which she 


delivered to Count Nesselrode, as a small testi- 


| mony of the respect and esteem I felt for him on 


that account ; but on further consideration of the 
subject, I had not been satisfied with myself; 
and knowing that he was in Paris, (which was 
comparatively a short distance) I had determined 
to go thither and thank him in person for all his 
efforts on behalf of that injured people, and to 


implore, should any future opportunity offer, a 


continuance of his favor toward them. This 
letter I carried to the baroness Krudenu, (a 
Russian lady of quality,) and sat and conversed 
with her on the subject for near an hour. The 
baroness is a lady of the most exemplary life ; 
she devotes herself to religion. The Emperor 
of Russia generally calls on her every evening 
at 7 o’clock, to converse on spiritual subjects ; it 
was on this account I carried my letter to her, 
and also one from the duke of Gloucester to the 
Emperor, which was intended as an introduction 
of me to the latter personage. The baroness 
assured me that she would deliver both of them 
into the hands of his majesty, as soon as she 
could see him. In the course of two days I re- 
ceived a letter from the baroness, that the empe- 
ror had received and read both the letters in her 
presence; and that he was apparently much 
pleased with them. He desired her to instruct me 
to thank the duke of Gloucester for his letter of 
introduction of me to him; and with respect to 
my letter, that that part of it had given him pe- 
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culiar satisfaction, wherein I had mentioned the| that his kind disposition towards them was now 
names of those three good men whose conversa-| generally known, and appreciated by the friends 
tion had so much interested him when in London. | of the cause in England ; that it had given them 
He desired her to add that he was then exceedingly | pleasure beyond measure, to find that this in- 
occupied, but that in a short time he would make | jured people had so powerful a protector and 
an arrangement for seeing me. On the 22d day friend; and I could not doubt that he (the em- 
of September, I received a message from the| peror) should any opportunity offer, would con- 
baroness Krudenu, that the emperor desired my | tinue to advocate their cause. He replied that 
attendance at her house the next day at 11] he would never desert it. In the original treaty 
o'clock in the morning. Accordingly I went,| with France he had taken a very active part in 
and expected to find him there, but it appeared | their behalf, but the obstacles were so very great 
that he had sent one of his own domestic ser-| on the part of the French Government, which at 
vants to show me the way to him. This servant [| that time had great and extravagant colonial 
followed closely to the Palais de Bouton. When | schemes in prospect, that he found it impossible 
arrived there, he conducted me through several | to realize his wishes. In a period succeedin 

rooms, and at length left me in a spacious apart- | this, viz., during the Congress at Vienna, he had 
ment, in which were two or three Prussian of-| exerted himself again ; he had united with the 
ficers who were on guard for the day ; here I re-| British minister in their favor, and though new 
mained for some time, when another of his do-| and great obstacles had arisen upon the part of 
mestics came up to me and desired me to follow | other nations concerned in the odious traffic, he 
him. He led me through three other rooms into | trusted that some further advantages bad been 
a fourth, in which was a gentleman, who said, | gained there; something like a foundation of a 
“the emperor is in the next room and expects | new treaty had been laid there ; and at a subse- 
you,” and immediately opened the door. At this| quent period, viz., very lately (that is since bis 
moment I felt a little embarrassed as to what I | last arrival in Paris) he had again taken up the 
should say, but I was instantly relieved from | cause in conjunction with the British minister. 
this fecling, by the affability uf the emperor. | Again he had been so successful that France had 
He came to meet me to the very door; he then | agreed to give up the remaining four years con- 
took my hand into his own and led me into the | tinuance of the trade; so that another nation 
room, and immediately broke silence by address-| had been added to the list of those who had 
ing me in English. He said (still continuing my | agreed to abundon the infamous traffic. I re- 
hand iu his own) that he considered I had done | plied, that we were all of us sensible that great 
him honor by coming from England expressly tq | things had been done, for which we could not be 
see him. He was not in the habit of making | too thankful, and that he (the emperor) had been 
compliments. He meant what he said; he should | a most powerful instrument under Providence in 
not easily forget my visit; I had only done him | accomplishing them. But those in England, 
justice when i considered him to be the friend of! who had been the means of developing and 
the poor Africans ; he had always been the friend | bringing to light the mass of crime and suffer- 
of the poor Africans; he had always been an | ing continued in the slave trade, and whose feel- 
enemy to the slave trade; he had indeed known | ings, perhaps, bad led them to be too sanguine in 
nothing more of it than other people; he knew| their expectations, had been disappointed,—I 
only that the Africans were taken from their! hoped his majesty would excuse the freedom 
country against their will, and transported to the | with which I was going to speak. Here he nod- 
colonies of foreigners, for whom they were made | ded assent. I then resumed,—“ had been disap- 
to work, under a system commonly called cruel. | pointed in finding that the allied sovereigns at 
But this he considered an outrage against human } the congress of Vienna, had not proclaimed the 
nature : and this alone had made him a deter- | slave trade piracy ; this would have been a noble 
mined enemy to the traffic; but when, in after} declaration in the face of the whole world, in 
time, he had read more books which had fur-| favor of justice and religion; and it would only 
nished him with particulars on the subject; and} have accorded with the privciples all of them 
when he had seen the print of the slave-ship, | were daily obliged to confess in the administra- 
he felt he should be unworthy the high station | tion of their respective governments. They were 
he held if he had not done his utmost in all the | all obliged to punish, and thus try to put an end 


away such a pestilence from the face of the earth.” 
After this he let go my hand, and we stood 
talking face to face. There was no other person 
in the room. I told him that I had long ago un-| ed, under this and every other view of the sub- 
derstood (as I had the honor of informing him | ject, that such a noble decree had Leen over 
in the letter) that his disposition towards the op- | looked. The emperor, with great consideration, 
pressed Africans had been such as I now had| admitted the truth of what 1 bad said; he ad- 
the satisfaction of hearing from his own mouth ;| mitted that it would have been wore worthy of 


necessary, or their governments could not go on; 
but the slave trade was a combination of robbers 
and murderers, and it was deeply to be lament- 


late political conferences on the subject, “ to = robbery and murder; this was esseutially 
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the congress to have passed the decree now 
mentioned ; and morever, the continuance of the 
slave trade by the allies was in direct variance 
with their own principles as governors ; but that 
we could not cure great and inveterate evils at 
once; besides, the difficulties at Vienna were 
greater than I had any notion of. The decree 
which I had mentioned, might have been passed 
if some of the most powerful sovereigns had 
agreed upon it; and if at the same time they 
had agreed to use force; but the congress at Vi- 
enna consisted of sovereigns united, and in alli- 
ance for one great object, viz., the future safety, 
peace, and tranquillity of Europe, where harmony 
was ess-ntially necessary as far as it could be ob- 
tained ; this harmony must have been broken if 
such a decree had been persisted in; he trusted, 
however, our great object would be finally ac- 
complished, in consequence of what had already 
taken place. Indeed, he did not doubt it; great 
progress had already been made ; a new nation 
(France) had now fully come into the measure ; 
he did not doubt from what he had seen and 
heard, that Spain and Portugal would follow. If 
any other exertions were necessary on his part, 
it was only necessary for us to point them out, 
and he would attend to our suggestions on prin- 
ciples of duty. I might return to England, 
with the assurance from himself, that he would 
not desert the cause of the injured Africans; he 
would never disappoint our hopes; and if I my- 
self or one of the individuals who had labored 
in that glorious cause, should be disposed to 
write to him, I was at liberty to do so; but I 
must write to him fully and without ceremony, 
as to a friend acting in and for the same great 
object ; he added, “I trust we have so labored 
in the congress, that the result will be very sat- 
isfactory to all Christian people.”” This last sen- 
tence was uttered after a pause, and as if it came 
out unexpectedly. I was at a loss to determine 
whether it related to the slave trade, or to some 
arrangements at the congress at Paris, respecting 
religious toleration, or any other religious sub- 
ject ; and while I was reflecting upon it the em- 
peror turned to another subject, and asked how 
Mr. Allen, Mr. Wilkinson, and Mr. Grellet 
were, and where they were now? I replied, that 
the two former were in England, and were well 
when I saw them last; but the latter was gone 
home to America, to the bosom of his family. 
The emperor said the two hours conversation he 
had with them in London, were amongst the 
most agreeable hours he had spent in England. 
The religious opportunity which he then had 
with them had made a very serious impression 
on his mind; such an one, indeed, that he be- 
lieved he should never forget it; and he could 
not but have a high regard for the Society to 
which three such good men belonged. With re- 
spect to the Society itself, it seemed to him as 
if its members (considering the plainness of 
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their dress, and appearance, and the simplicity, 
yet independence of their manners) approached 
nearer the primitive Christians than any other 
people. He might say the same of their doctrines; 
their first great doctrine of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, was the very corner stone of reli- 
gion. Here he abruptly asked me if I was a 
Quaker? I replied, I was not in name, but hoped 
in spirit. I was nine parts out of ten of their 
way of thinking; they had been fellow-laborers 
with me in the great cause; the more I had 
known them, the more I had loved them. The 
emperor said, (putting his hand to his breast) I 
embrace them more than any other people; I 
consider myself one of them. I told him that 
as he had such an esteem fur them, I would fur- 
nish him with one or two anecdotes which I had 
no doubt would please him to hear, but more 
particularly if he had not heard them before. 
His predecessor, Peter the Great, professed an at- 
tachment to the Quakers similar to that he (the 
emperor) had just expressed ; he was acquainted 
with the great William Penn and others of the 
first founders of the Society, and when he worked 
at the dock yard at Deptford, in order to learn 
practically the rudiments of naval architecture, 
he frequently attended the Quakers’ meeting 
house there, where he conducted himself with 
all due solemnity and decorum. The emperor said 
he had known that anecdote before. I said that 
with his permission I would relate another. The 
same Peter the Great, about sixteen years after 
he had left. England, went with an army to 
Frederickstadt. On his arrival there, one of his 
first questions was, whether there were any of 
those good men called Quakers in the place, and 
being told there were, he signified his intention 
of attending one of their meetings, accompanied by 
his suite. He heard the discourse which followed 
with great attention and interest, and bestowed 
his commendations upon it. He (the emperor) 
might remember this was precisely his own case, 
when last year he attended the Quakers’ meeting- 
hewwe in St. Martin’s Lane, so that he had 
(probably without knowing) trodden in the foot- 
steps of his predecessor. ‘The emperor thanked 
me for this anecdote, which was new to him, 
and said he could not follow a better example 
than that of Peter the Great, and desired to fol- 
low him in every thing that was good. He then 
asked me if Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. Allen were 
of any profession? I replied that Mr. Wilkinson 
was a minister of the gospel; that he devoted 
himself to his religious office, and that Mr. 
Allen was in trade, but that he spent his time 
principally in doing good ; here I could not resist 
the impulse I felt to do justice to the character 
of my friend by an eulogium, in which, however 
high it might appear, I was conscious it did not 
exceed the bounds of truth; after which, I said, 
that of the many objects which engaged Mr. 
Allen’s attention, that of forming public schools 
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was amongst the foremost, and that I knew he 
wished that similar establishments might be 
formed in the emperor’sdominion. He abruptly 
replied that I knew there were schools in Rus- | 
sia, but that perhaps they were not on so im- 
proved a plan as those in England. I answered | 
him by saying that the difference laid there. I[ 
then said afterwards, in the mechanism of the 
English schools, and in consequence of the 
great number of boys which one master could | 
teach, education became cheap, so as_ to be even | 
in the power of the poor. I then enlarged on) 
the benefit of education. I observed that his | 
empire was great and powerful, but what would | 
it be if his subjects were improved by a wise and | 
universal education; his empire would be more 
powerful, more hippy, and more permanent ; 

nothing contributed so much to make subjects | 


useful, orderly, virtuous, and happy, as an ac- | 


quaintance with the truths of the gospel; and_ 
education, inasmuch as it taught them to read, | 
was one of the outward means of enabling thes 


to honor these truths ; in this point of view these ' 
He replied , 


schools were of inestimable value. 
that there was no sure foundation for peaee, 
order, and happiness among men “ but the Chris-: 
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THE TRAVELLING SEASON. 

We are in the midst of the season for travel- 
ling. Excursions to favorite places of resort, 
visits of friends, the invasion of the quiet of the 
country, and a longing for woods and waterfalls, 
are the characteristic pursuits and tastes of the 
season. Everybody is on the wing that can fly. 
The impulse is too natural to be resisted and too 
useful in many of its effects to be censured. 
The change it secures is as salutary as it is agree- 
‘able ; the 1 monotony of business, the cares of life, 
' need the respite which such a habit of summer 
travel affords. The man of business needs the 
moral and social alleviation which absence from 
the scenes of toil and calculation and labor may 
furnish. The mother needs a temporary respite 
‘from the dull routine of household cares. There 
is scarcely any traveller in the dusty roads of 
life who may not find invigoration as well as re- 
freshment in a brief repose by the wayside. Life 
will last longer and its duties be better performed 
for the respite. The bow always bent loses its 
elasticity, and mind ever on the stretch parts 
with some of its directness, vigor, and power of 
application. Travelling is therefore not to be 
condemned as wasteful either of money or time. 


tian religion ;” and added, “6 this is quite as ne- | Tt may prove a wise and prudent expenditure of 
cessary for kings as for the people.” I then in-) both to regain the lost bloom of the cheek and 


formed him that Mr. Allen and those that labored _ the quickened vigor of the nerves and the reno- 
witb him on this subject, were not laboring for | vated cheerfulness and elasticity of the spirits. 

& private or a partial good ; their views extended | 
to the whole world, and for this pursose they | | elling is far from being without its peril. 


But healthful and agreeable, though it be, trav- 
We 
were educating foreigners of different nations, ta; do not speak of the material perils of life and 
qualify them to carry the system of British eda- | limb from exposure to accident or sudden death ; 
cation into the countries to which they severally | but the moral peril into which the luxury or the 
belonged. They had lately educated one from , intercourse or the dissipation of the summer re- 
Denmark; and another from France; and they | creation may introduce the traveller. The Chris- 
would be very glad to educate one from Russia | tian needs a special guard upon his heart at such 
with the same design. On hearing this, the em- | atime. Temptation comes in her gentlest and 
peror seemed to be well pleased, and said, * you | most plausible guises at such times. Indulgences 
may be sure I should be glad to promote the | which would find no quarter in the conscientious 
system in Russia ;” and he said he was sorry to| spheresof home and business, clamor loudly when 
take leave of me so soon, but he had more en- | the mind is free from the restraints of accustomed 
gagements than he feared he could perform | associations. But a man’s religion is not a thing 
whilst he stayed in Paris. He added, “ remember ; of place and circumstance, to be worn at home 
me kindly to Mr. Allen and his g good friends, the | | and put aside in the trunk, like a bible or prayer 
Quakers ; and tell Mr. Allen I wish him to write | book, at Newport or Saratoga. A wiserable bar- 
to me on the subject of his schools ; he may de- gain is made if in regaining health we lose God. 
pend on my countenanee in Kussia.” He then | It ought not to be so: travelling should minister 
took hold of my hand and said, “ my best wishes | to the purest devotion of the heart. The country 
attend you to Kngland, and if I can at any time | is full of suggestion to a pious mind. The elo- 
be useful to the cause of the poor Africans, you | quent woods and waters, smiling fields and sunny 
may ¢ always have my services by writing me a | landscapes, the gentle skies and the soft summer 
letter.” T. C. | air, are sermons of God’s goodness and beauty 
| which should make the spirit sensitive to every 
good influence. Intercourse with absent friends, 
the recall of old and precious associations, ought 
to soften the heart into harmony with every gentle 
virtue and holy inspiration. The incidents of a 
summer tour are all adapted to enliven the sen- 
sibilities, to quicken the affections, and to conduct 
the soul to its best moods of experience. 


The inebriate has no heme. He has no 
place to lay his head, and every man who loves 
the name of ‘Home, sweet home’ should fear to 
touch a drop of that which will rob him of the. 
place he loves. ‘The indearments of home and 
all that dwell there, urge men not to touch the | 
intoxicating bowl. 
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‘Then how many precious opportunities of use- 
fulness meet the Christian traveller. The reli- 
gious conversation ; the kindly, disinterested act ; 
the gift of a tract; the example of piety ; furnish 
occasions for Christian usefulness which, perhaps, 
the whole circle of the year at home might not 
supply. With the heart alive to the calls of duty, 
and quick to see and improve the means of use- 
fulness, the traveller may do good wherever he 
goes and get good from every scene. 


When one who holds communion with the skies 
Has filled his urn where these pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
?Tis even as if an angel shook his wings— 
Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 

That tells us whence his treasures are supplied. 
As when a ship, well freighted with the stores 
The sun matures on India’s spicy shores, 

Has dropped her anchor, and her canvas furled, 
In some safe haven of our Western world, 

*T were vain inquiring to what port she went; 
The gale informs us, laden with the scent. 


To obtain the benefits, moral, social, and phy- 
sical, which a season of summer recreation may 
furnish, undiminished by a sense of spiritual 
damage, and untarnished by the recollections of 
folly or sin ; to bring to the returning duties of the 
autumn an invigorated body, a cheerful spirit, and 
a heart enlarged, softened, and spiritualized by 
communion with God, the experience of doing 
good is a blessing which we devoutly imprecate 
for all of our readers who may travel.—JN. Y. 
Evangelist. 


SOLEMN AND EVENTFUL QUESTION. 


An old Congregationalist minister of the Gos- 
pel, just closing the 77th year of his age, who is 
engaged in preparing a book for publication in 
the city of New York, has been in the habit, for 
a short time past, of dining at a coffee-house, 
where, at that hour of the day, uniformly, a com- 
pany of more or less sober gentlemen, of various 
ages, were engaged in a kind of game at a table 
in the middle of the room, merely for pastime, 
without bet or wrangling among them. On the 
last day of September, ut noon, there were but 
two at the game—-one youngerly man from Europe, 
and a man of upwards of sixty years of age—who 
pleasantly busied themselves in their mode of 
pastime, while the old minister was taking his 
mid-day repast. A thought came into his mind 
on the precious value of time, which was so often 
wasted as though useless, good for nothing. This 
led him at the close of his repast to step to that 
table, and put the following question to the gen- 
tlemen at their play : 

“ What value would you set on sixty minutes 
of time if you could be assured that this, and this 
one hour only, were allotted you to seek and se- 


cure an eternal interest in the kingdom of 
heaven ?” 


They both appeared astonished, but made no 
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definite reply, except a few words by the young- 
est, who said : 

“That is a solemn question.” 

At the coffee-table next day, at noon, that 
youngerly man said to the old minister : 

“ Do you remewber your question yesterday 
noon ?” 

“T do.” 

“ Well, that old man that was then playing 
pastime with me was taken ill in the afternoon, 
a doctor visited him, and about one o’clock at 
night he died !” 

“Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth.” The 
above statement may be relied on as fact. Let 
the question which was put to those men be con- 
sidered, estimated, and improved by every waster 
of precious time, which God has given, to seek 
and secure an inheritance in the kingdom of 
heaven. ‘ What is a man profited if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? Or, what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 
Sixty minutes—the last hour of an impenitent 
sinner’s life—what is that hour worth ?—Jnde- 
pendent. 


JUDGE NOT. 


Let us give up all narrow notions of the king- 
dom of God. Moreover, as the Lord knoweth 
them that are his, aud we do not always know 
them, let us not presume to judge of their num- 
ber by our own knowledge. They may not be 
made and fashioned according to our precon- 
eéived pattérn ; they may not wear the garb and 
hue of our own preference, and yet they may be 
citizens of Heaven. Only let it be remembered 
that the seal to which every citizen is conformed, 
is this, “ Let every one that nameth the name of 
Christ, depart from iniquity.” — Elijah the 
Tishbite. 


EXCUSES RESPECTING RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 


dpwas. often sorrowfully concerned to observe 
in the nomination of Friends to Quarterly and 
Yearly mectings, a disposition to make excuses. 
Believing those meetings were establisbed under 
the influence and power of Divine Wisdom, I 
thought if there was a proper attention to the 
guidance of the same, Friends would be directed 
in their nomination ; that the great Lord of the 
harvest would chose whom he pleased to employ 
in any particular service; and there might be dan- 
ger in lightly and hastily making excuse, lest it 
should be disobeying the call of the Most High. 
It appeared to me that worldly concerns had too 
much influence ; that it was considered whether 
it would be convenient or not. I know from my 
own experience, that if an ear was open to listen 
to excuses, enough would be presented against 
many services or duties, as attending week-day 
meetings and others, in times of business. But 
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I saw or felt it was safer and better to have a 
single eye, to have only one object in view—what 
the Lord required of me—than to look on tem- 

oral concerns, whether it was convenient or not, 
but simply give up and leave the consequence ; 
and I can with humble gratitude acknowledge 
that the inconveniences or Josses I might have 
apprehended would be the cousequeuce, were 
changed into a comfortabic sciuse of divine ap- 
probation, and an abundant reward of peace.— 
JOHN SPALDING. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 6, 1853. 


We publish in another column, an article on 
+‘ Faithfulness in Quotations,” from a recent number 
of the London Friend. 

In addition to the writings of Thomas Shillitoe 
and others mentioned, it is to be regretted that the 
Life of William Penn, published in « Friends’ Li- 
brary,” is not free from the same objections. 

We have not examined the work critically, but 
in comparing some of the quotations made by the 
compiler from the doctrinal essays of Wm. Penn, 
with the original, as contained in his Select Works, 
we discover sufficient alteration to impair our con- 
fidence in its general accuracy. 

While on this subject we are reminded of the 
« Review of a Declaration, &c., published by order 
of the Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends, .{go- 
called) held in Philadelphia, in 1828, by William 
Gibbons, late of Wilmington, Delaware,” issued 
since his death, by authority uf our Representative 
Committee or Meeting for Sufferings. 

This work abounds in examples of the injustice 
which may be done to an author by separating the 
text from the context, and thus perverting the mean- 
ing intended to be conveyed. 

The author of the Review remarks : 

« Sentences or paragraphs may be extracted om 
almost any book or writing wiatever, and may be 
s0 arranged or construed, as to convey a meaning 
entirely at variance with the design or intention of 
the author ; and more especially, when prejudice, 
or a want of liberality and kind feeling, guides the 
pen of the reviewer.” 

It is to be desired that, in future, all attempts, 
from whatever quarter, to alter or abridge the 
standard writings of the Society, may be steadily 
and earnestly discountenanced. 


A stated meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Library Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia, will be held on Fourth-day evening 
next, the 10th inst. at 8 o’clock. 

Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 8th mo. Gih, 1853. 
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FAITHFULNESS IN QUOTATIONS. 

Inotice in an American work, entitled “ His- 
torical Memoirs of the Society of Friends,” b 
Wa. Hodgson, Jr., (page 112,) that the dying 
words of James Naylor (breathing in so eminent 
a degree the heavenly spirit which they describe) 
are strangely ubridged, without the insertion of 
stars or other marks to indicate the omissions. 
I noticed it with regret, because the original ex- 
pressions appear to me to be quite free from un- 
profitable redundancy; and the passage in its 
mutilated form might be committed to memory 
or transcribed by many readers who would fail 
to become acquainted with its full beauty and ex- 
cellence. I therefore transcribe from Sewell’s His- 
tory the complete paragraph, giving the rejected 
words in italics, that those who possess the 
MeEmMoIRS may wake the correction for them- 
selves :— 

“There is a spirit which I feel, that delights 
to do no evil, nor to revenge any wrong, but de- 
lights to endure all things, in bope to enjoy its 
own in the end. Its hope is to outlive all wrath 
and contention, and to weary out all exaltation 
and cruelty, or whatever is of a nature contrary 
to itself. Jt sees to the end of all temptations. 
As it bears no evil in itself, so it conceives none in 
thought to any other: if it be betrayed, it bears tt; 
for its ground and spring are the mercies and 
forgiveness of God. Its crown is meekness, its 
life is everlasting love unfeigned, and takes its 
kingdom with entreaty, and not with contention, 
and keeps it by lowliness of mind. In God alone 
it can rejoice, thouyh none else regard it, or can 
own its life. It is conceived in sorrow, and 
brought forth without any to pity it; nor doth it 
murmur at grief and oppression. It never re- 
joiceth but through sufferings ; for with the world’s 
joy tt is murdered. I found it alone, being for- 
saken. I have fellowship therein with them who 
lived in dens and desolate places of the earth, who 
through death obtained this resurrection, and 
eternal holy life.” 

Whilst I admit the right, and at times the 
propriety of abridgements, I have long been im- 
pressed with the importance of faithfulness in 
quotation, that nothing be attributed to any per- 
son which such individual did not actually write 
orsay. And as the sense may be greatly changed, 
in some cases destroyed, by omitting a part, such 
omissions ought to be so marked as that the 
reader may be aware that the sentences do not 
follow each other exactly as written by the author. 
Nor when this rule is adhered to can the liberty 
be possessed to abridge in such a manner as to 
change the author’s meaning. Those who have 
read the pamphlet called ““CaLuMNy REFUTED,” 
will have seen a full exposition of the evils which 
may result from giving way to the habit of mu- 
tilation. 

By this practice, wide-spread breaches have 

} been made in the Church in America, separating 
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even chief friends. Controversial pamphlets 
have dealt unfairly with writings which they pro- 
fessed to quote or to review, and these pamphlets, 
read with unsuspecting confidence, have produced 
impressions not to be eradicated. Again, in some 
republications in that country of the writings of 
our Friends, injustice has been done, for want, 
possibly, of a fall appreciation of the extent of an 
Editor’s right to alter. To alter, I say, for so I 
consider it, when paragraphs or names are left 
out, which an author has deemed essential to a 
just record of his own life, unless, as before 
hinted, there are sufficient indications of abridge- 
ment. In the lives of ‘I’. Shillitoe, D. Wheeler, 
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to have succeeded in his task. The more skilful 
workman would probably condemn him. The 
writer of these remarks would justify neither.— 
London Friend. 


LETTER FROM R. MASON.—NO. VI. 


6th month, 1841. 
Thine, my dear S., was a precicus letter to me. 
There was nothing discouraging in thy being 
drawn aside into a desert place ; it was so with 
the blessed Jesus, when in the prepared budy to 
do his Father’s will, and to finish his work— 
it is so now, in his more spiritual administration, 


J. Barclay, and some others, as copied in the| or his declaration is void, * Where I am there 
“ Friends’ Library,” I have noticed these defi- | is my servant also.’” Sometimes it is our privi- 
ciencies, and regret them, as they lessen the value | lege to follow him in triumph to Jerusalem. At 
of acomplete set of that otherwise invaluable | other times the bitter cup becomes our portion. 
series. | In the dispensations of his wisdom, we are intro- 

On this subject, John Barclay, in a letter to a! duced into suffering, into baptism, and into death. 
friend in Philadelphia, says, (London, 2nd edi-| 'Then let us beer as good soldiers the discipline 
tion, page 263,) ‘‘ With regard to cutting dowa | of his warfare ; we shall in the end find his wea- 
some of our journals, &c., | have always looked | pons victorious. He has meted to thee, my 
upon this as a delicate or difficult matter to do un- | dear, some lowly seasons, wherein the prevailing 
objectionably. We are too apt, unconsciously to language of thy spiritis “ my leanness, my lean- 
ourselves, to choose that which in our present | ness.”’ 


state and turn of mind we are impressed with, or! I have often instructively observed the dif- 


that which the present tendencies and exigencies 
of the times seem to us to call for; and possibly, 
(for often it has been so,) to the unequal uphold- 
ing of divine truth, or a partial exhibition of the 
character and line of testimony which a Friend 
in his life time maintained.” 

I have no doubt that many who have seemed 
to me to err in this respect have done so merely 
from a want of full reflection upon the subject 
in all its bearings ; and therefore I am willing to 
embrace this occasion to call a little attention to 
it. To me it appears to be an obligation of 
morality, to deal justly with the words (written 
or spoken) of another man. Milton says, “al- 
most as svon kill a man as kill a good book ;” 
andl would add, almost rather kill the book than 
wutilate it, and pass it off fur the production of 
the author. The rule | would imperatively lay 
down fur making extracts from the writings of 
others, is this: Never bring together, to be read 
in continuity, sentences or words which were not 
placed together by their author. It is true tbat 
many a compiler may think himself able to re- 
tain or to improve the sense by condensing ; but 
let such remember that many have thought them- 
selves wise when they were not; and let me also 
ask, what right they have even to improve an- 
other’s writings ? The morality of the attempt 
1s Very questionable. When an author has passed 
away from earth, let him still speak for himself. 
Wrong him not by changing his words, when he 
18 not here to take his own part. ‘I'wo persons, 
of very different qualifications, but equally satis- 
fied with themselves, may undertake the task of 
amendment. The bungler will suppose himself 


ferent methods an experienced cultivator em- 
ploys, to render prolific the various plants under 
‘his care ; from some he digs away the soil and 
leaves the root exposed to the penetrating win- 
' ter winds and frosts, in order that the embryo 
| enemies deposited there might perish, and the 
sap’be not impeded in its healthful circulation. 
| Others he screens from the same elements, but 
| in the summer abandons them to drought awhile, 
| after they have bloomed abundantly and yielded 
| fragrant perfume ; when they have stood this as 
long as they will well bear, he pours the refresh- 
ing waters upon them, and they sprout, put 
forth, and again reward him with their blossoms 
and their beauty. ‘There is nothing new given 
| thee to bear. ‘The economy of Divine Wisdom 
| hawbeen the same in all ages of the world. Day 
|and night, summer and winter, seed time and 
harvest, will continue to be experienced by 
every spiritual laborer in the vineyard of the 
Lord; and when darkness prevails, let us rest 
in confidence that the sun of righteousness will 
again dawn upon us. Again let me intreat thee 
not to be unprofitably cast down. As thou art 
faithful either in doing or suffering whatever 
may be dispensed to thee, for thy spiritual health 
or for the enlargement of the borders of Zion, 
thou hast no cause for fear. A life hid with 
Christ in God is a precious state ; it calls for 
the exercise of faith, and the trial of faith is de- 
clared to be more precious than fine gold. 

I am aware there is much afloat calculated to 
to unsettle the mind, and there is great need for 
us to look well to our standing ; but if in sincer- 
ity of heart we have followed the voice: we be- 
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lieved at the time to be divine, let us not 
be looking back, lest we unfit ourselves for the 
kingdom of Heaven, which is entered on this 
side of time, and consisteth in righteousness, 
peace and joy in a holy spirit. 

I did not expect to address thee again from A., 
but | am still here, feeling much in the quiet; it 
looks lovely and green. I wish thou wast here 
now, that we might have a pleasant walk and 
talk together. ‘Twenty years residence with 
these dear friends, has not weakened the cords 
of friendship and affection for each other. I 
think they are increasingly near to me. I have 
been in the right place this summer, I believe, 
and it has been comforting to be with dear J. So 
pure, so peaceful, so eminently favored with the 
inflowings of the heavenly Father’s love was 
his spirit, that though still among probationers, 
the day thy letter was dated, and the succeeding 
one too, yet well might a kindred spirit greet his, 
on the verge of Heaven where unmixed happi- 
ness dwells. I have loved him ever since he 
was a little child, and can hardly yet realize 
that we shall see him no more in the social 
circle ; but no selfish wish would draw him 
back to this world—a briyhter is his inheritance. 

With dear love, I am thy friend. R. M. 


THE MIRAGE IN AUSTRALIA. 
That curious optical illusion, the mirage, may 
be occasionally witnessed on the plains of Aus- 
tralia. I first beheld this singular phenomenon 


one hot summer’s morning ; the sun was shiaing, | 


the wind hushed, and the sky cloudless, when 
the plain I was journeying over appeared sud- 
denly transformed into lakes of glistening silver. 
I rubbed my dazzled eyes, gazed again and again, 
stamped the ground, and peered at the sky, in 
order to be convinced that I was indeed on terra 
firma, so beautiful, so stra ge and so fairy-like 
was the prospect. The idea of a mirage did not 
immediately cross my mind, as I had neither read 
nor heard that the phenomenon had been wit- 
nessed in the Australian colonies. ‘Travebars in 
the Hast had recorded that miraves in those parts 
have all the appearance of water; those I-wit- 
nessed in the Australian colonies had a some- 
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We have frequently inserted in the Intelligencer, 
extracts from the writings of Friends and others, 
and published some original essays on the subject 

| of fictitious reading. In this number we introduce 
an article taken from an exchange religious paper, 
| and are gratified to perceive that this important 
| subject is claiming the serious attention of other 
| denominations of professing Christians. Our S¢. 
ciety has long borne its testimony against perni- 
cious reading—and we have a Query which brings 
it into notice annually—but we fear it is not suffi- 
ciently observed by many of our members. The 
tales of fiction which are constantly issuing from 
the press in our daily and weekly papers may very 
justly be considered pernicious reading, and we 
would encourage our young friends especially, to 
guard against their baneful influence, which, if in. 
dulged in, enervate the mind, corrupt the morals, 
vitiate the taste, and finally destroy the relish for 
works of a scientific or religious character, and for 
the perusal of the Scriptures, which abound with so 
much that is calculated to interest, instruct, and 
prepare for the fulfilment of our greatest and high- 
_ est duties. E. 


| PERNICIOUS FICTION. 
| 


The Puritan Recorder quotes from a Prize 
| Essay just published by the American Female 
| Guardian Society of New York, an article from 
the able pen of Rev. Samuel Harris, of Pittsfield: 

The subject of fictitious reading is acquiring a 
| grave importance. The unprecedented circula- 
lation of fiction has become one of the most mo- 
mentous influence acting on the popular mind. 
In the year 1849, it was estimated that 5,500 
different novels were offered for sale in this 
country; so that if a man were to read one 
| every week, more than one hundred years would 
| pass before he would be through the list. ‘The 
purchasers and readers of these 5,500 novels 
must be counted by millions. The influence of 
| this unparalleled amount of novel reading demands 
the most anxious attention. It is the design of 
| this essay to prove that it must be disastrous. 
| In the outset it is worthy of serious con- 


what different aspect; for though they reflected | sideration, that there is a prevailing belief that 
images as distinctly as water, they looked so | novel reading exposes the reader to danger. It 
hard and metallic, that no one would take them | is ridiculously false to say that this is the belief 
for that element. I could learn nothing satis- | only of the bigoted and narrow minded. Oliver 


factory from the colonists as to when or under 
what circumstances these illusions take place. 
I myself have seen them only when the weather 
was hot and calm; they are probably induced by 
the mass of atmosphere on the plains remaining 
at rest, while the stratum in contact with the 
soil becomes heated by caloric disengaged from 
the parched earth. I remember, on one occasion, 


a breeze sprang up, when the silvery scene pre- | 


sented a series of undulations, aud then suddenly 
vanished.— Australia as tt is. 


| Goldsmith, himself a writer of novels, in a letter 
| toa brother on the education of his sons, thus 

records his earnest testimony : “ Above all things 

let him never touch a romance or a novel.” 
| The article on Novels in Rees’ Encyclopeiia, 
after reviewing several of the most eminent 
| novelists, is summed up as follows: “ From this 
view of the best authors in the highest class of 
novel writing, it is evident that the perusal of 
these works is more calculated to be prejudicial 
than advantageous, unless the mind is previously 
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fortified with sound principles, and the passions 
and feelings are completely under the control of 
the judgment.” Says the Dublin University 
Magazine, especially of Frensh novels, “ These 
books have become almost a necessary luxury to 
those who read without plan and for the amuse- 
ment of the passing hour ; but we do not hesitate 
to say that such works exert a most enervating 
aod deteriorating moral influence.” It is useless 
todeny that the same sentiments are held by a 
large proportion of the most excellent, the most 
candid, and the best informed. This very fact 
is a presumptive evidence of danger, which it 
would be rashness to disregard. 

There is another reasonable cause of alarm to 
the novel reader, which meets us before we begin 
to inquire into the works themselves. It is 
found in instances of ruin caused by novel 
reading. Says a writer, “The case { am to 
state came under my own observation. In col- 
lege he was for three years my room-mate. 
His powers of mind were of a high order. He 
was one of the best writers of the largest class 
which had ever entered that university. He was 
afterwards settled as pastor over a large and 
flourishing congregation in the largest city in our 
land. In this work he was remarkably success- 
ful. After a time he became editor of an im- 
portant religious periodical, which he sustained 
with great acceptance and most happy results. At 
length, after years of useful labor, suspicion was 
excited as to his moral character. Upon in- 
vestigation, disclosures were made which proved 
him to be aruined man. He had taken of the 
intoxicating cup, and was guilty of other acts 
which shut him out forever from the ministry. 
A political paper in New York City stated the 
fact of his fall, and imputed it to his evangelical 
sentiments. He saw that imputation and re- 
plied to it in a most touching manner. He ad- 
mitted the fact of his ruin in tones of deep 
anguish. le then confessed the true cause. 
It was the reading of novels. There began his 
downward career. There were first cherished 
his unhallowed impressions. Thence he was led 
to drink the intoxicating cup. I knew his 
habits in college. He was then very excessively 
fond of reading the works of Byron, Scott, and 
others of a similar character. These he read at 
first, he said, to improve his style of writing. 
He soon acquired a love for such reading, and 
Was at length entirely overcome and ruined by it. 
He isttow, poor man, in his grave, and gone to 
his final account. But for novels he might have 
been a faithful and useful minister of Christ, a 
blessing to the church, a comfort to his family 
and a large circle of respected friends.” 

A beautiful girl of nineteen years, a member 
of a popular boarding school, left her room in 
the middle of a wintry night, and drowned her- 
self in a neighboring stream. In a letter to her 
teacher, a few hours before her death, she left 
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this honest confession: “I have read too many 
novels for my good. Some, perhaps, yo 
have read them without injury; but it has 
affected me. I look around and see those that 
are no better and have no wealthier parents, 
educated. They can stand as high in society as 
the wealthiest. Why is it? Because their 
friends feel an interest in their welfare. This re- 
minds me of things that I have read about.” 
While prosecuting her trade as a dressmaker, 
she had indulged a romantic and unreciprocated 
affection for a young man just completing his 
professional studies. Accustomed to the marvel- 
lous turns of fortune which are common in ro- 
mances, in which difficulties vanish without the 
use of means, and relief happens at the moment 
of extremity, she had entered the school in the 
romantic hope that she might raise herself to a 
level which would secure his favor, and in the 
romantic expectation that means would, in some 
way, be forthcoming for her support, But, 
unable to pay her term bills when they beeame 
due, her affections crossed, her hopes disappointed, 
she yielded to a romantic sorrow. She wrote to 
her teacher : “‘ When you see the cold moon shin- 
ing on the water, think that it shines on me!’’ and 
went out and committed the fearful crime of de. 
stroying her own life—a suicide by novel reading. 
A minister at the West writes: “I was re- 
cently called to visit a sick woman who had been 
made poor by her own folly. She told me that 
she was raised and partly educated by a lady in 
Kastera Virginia; when young she was led to 
read @ few novels. These gave her a taste for 
that kind of reading, and she soon became so 
fond of it that she would sit up all night to read 
fiction. She continued in this course for years; 
and even after marriage she found it necessary 
for her happiness. Thus the hours which ought 
to have been spent in taking care of her children 
and superintending household affairs, were worse 
than wasted in sympathies thrown away upon 
imaginary persons and sufferings; making the 
heart wholly unfit for sharing in the common 
duties and cares of life. As she lay upon her 
miserable couch, surrounded by all the marks of 
poverty, her body emaciated by protracted ill 
health, she raised her bony arm and said: “See, 
sir, what a wretch [ have made myself by novel 
reading. I have ruined my health and I have 
ruined my mind by indulging in that miserable 
trash. I have no peace. Satan is continually 
tempting me to believe that there is no God, 
no heaven, no hell, and that I had better put an 
end to my life. Then Satan holds up some of 
those heroines for my example, who first murdered 
their souls, and then their bodies.”’ As I stood by 
her bedside, I wished that all the young ladies of 
our land, who spend so much precious time in por- 
ing over those ‘Gems of Literature,’ and shedding 
tears at imaginary sorrow, could have witnessed 
this, the natural end of their own course of folly.” 
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From Friends’ Review. 
INTERESTING DISCOVERIES IN PERSIA. 


A commission which embraces England, Rus- 
sia, and Persia, is now engaged in establishing 
the boundary line between Persia and Turkey, 
about which there have long been difficulties. 
Colonel Williams, well known to many Ameri- 
cans, and a man of character and talent, is the 


English commissioner ; and on the authority of 


a scientific American writing from Persia, the 
Boston Chronicle relates the following :— 


‘“‘Tn the prosecution of this work the commis- 
sioners have come upon the remains of the an- 
cient palace of Shushan, mentioned in the sacred 
books of Esther and Daniel the prophet. The 
locality answers to the received tradition of its po- 
sition, and the internal evidence arising from its 
correspondence with the description of the pal- 
ace, recorded in the sacred history, amounts al- 
most to demonstration. The reader can turn to 
Esther, chapter 1, verse 6, and there he will 
read of a ‘ pavement of red, and blue, and white, 
and black marble, in that palace.’ That pave- 
ment still exists, and, as described by Colonel 
Williams, corresponds to the description given 
thus in the sacred history. And in the marble 
columns, delapidated ruins, the sculpture, and 
the remaining marks of greatness and glory that 
are scatterred around, the commissioners read 
the exact truth of the record made by the sacred 

enman. 

“ Not far from the the palace stands a tomb; 
on it is sculptured the figure of a man bound hand 
and foot, with a huge lion in the act of springin 
upon him to devour him. No history eval 
speak more graphically the story of Daniel in 
the Lion’s Den. The commissioners have with 
them an able corps of engineers and scientific 
men, and most interesting discoveries may be ex- 
pected. The Persian arrow-heads are found 
upon the palace and the tomb. Glass bottles, 
elegant as those placed upon the toilet-table of 
the ladies of our day, have been discovered, with 
other indications of art and refinement, which 
bear out the statement of the Bible. Thus, 
twenty-five hundred years after the historians of 
Esther and Daniel made their record, their his- 
tories are verified by the peaceful movements of 
the nations of our day.” 


CHARITY. 


It is an old saying, says Cumberland, that 
charity begins at home; but this is no reason it 
should not go abroad; a man should live with the 
world as a citizen of the world; he may have a 
preference for the particular quarter or square, 
or even alley in which he lives, but he should have 
a generous feeling for the welfare of the whole. 
—From Merchant's Ledger. 
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“HAVE PITY UPON ME.” 

| “Have pity upon me: have pity upon me: oh ye my friends! 
| for the hand of God hath touched me.”—Jos xix. 21st. 
| Have pity, oh my friends! Be like the Saviour, 
| Who would not quench the smoking flax, nor break 

| The bruised reed; what seemed to man most worthless, 
| Unto His fostering bosom He would take. 
| Will ye not imitate His blest example, 

Who doth not smite the weak and trembling heart? 
| The Master’s gracious hand hath only touched me, 
| And with the wound doth healing strength impart. 


Have pity on me, friends! for in the furnace 
The Good Refiner heats to cleanse my soul, 
The smallest sparks oft cause a keener anguish, 
‘Than where the fiercest flames in fury roll : 
h, will ye not then, friends, reprove me gently, 

When in my hours of weakness ye discern 

| A spirit sinking under seeming trifles ? 

For I have calm endurance yet to learn. 


Have pity, oh my friends! and judge not harshly 
The too impatient word, the selfish thought ; 
Compassionately pray that in my spirit 

The perfect work of patience may be wrought: 

Pray that I may endure, for I am weary, 

My heart is sick with waiting for the word 

That says, “ Arise and walk, thou fainting mourner;” 
My soul is ever sad with “ hope deferred.”’ 


Have pity on me, friends! your faith is steadfast, 

Your hearts are strong to bear and do God’s will ; 

Your patient firmness knows not of the struggle 

When weak souls try His bidding to fulfil. 

To them in power comes the subtle tempter, 

And with his guileful ways and winning arts, 

He strives to quench the light of hope and patience, 

And leave in gloom and fear their trembling hearts. 
Night Watches. 


| 


THE GOSPEL ECHO. 
FOUND IN THE PEW OF A CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 


True Faith producing love to God in man, 
Say, Echo, is not this the gospel plan ? 
Echo—The gospel plan. 


Must I my faith in Jesus constant show, 
By doing good to all, both friend and foe? 
Echo—Both friend and foe. 


If they my failings causelessly reveal, 
Must I their faults as carefully conceal ? 
Echo—As carefully conceal. 


But if my name and character they tear, 
And cruel malice too, too plain appear— 
And when I sorrow and affliction know 
They smile and add unto my cup of woe, 
Say, Echo, say, in such peculiar case, 
Must I continue still to love and bless? 
Echo—Still to love and bless. 


Why, Echo, how is this? thou art sure a dove, 
Thy voice will leave me nothing else but love! 
Echo—Nothing else but love. 


Amen, with all my heart, then be it so; 
And now to praetice I'll directly go. 
Echo—-Directly go. 


This path be mine and let who will reject, 
My gracious God me surely will protect. 
Echo—Surely will protect. 


Henceforth on Him I'}l cast my every care, 
And friends and foes, embrace them all in prayet 
Echo—Embrace them all in prayer. 
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THE DISENTHRALLED. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
He had bowed down to drunkenness, 
An abject worshipper ; 
The pride of manhood’s pulse had grown 
Too faint and cold to stir ; 
And he had given his spirit up 
Unto the useless thrall, 
And bowing to the poisoned cup, 
He gloried in his fall. 


Then came a change—the cloud rolled off, 
And light fell on his brain, 
And like the passing of a dream 
l'hat cometh not again, 
The shadow of the spirit fled— 
He saw the gulf before— 
He shuddered at the waste behind— 
And was a man once more. 


He shook the serpent folds away 
That gathered round his heart, 

As shakes the swaying forest oak 
Its poison-vine apart ; 

He stood erect—returning pride 
Grew terrible within, 

And conscience sat in judgment on 
His most familiar sin. 


The light of inreLuect again 
Along his pathway shone— 
And reason like a monarch sat 
Upon his golden throne. 
The honored and the wise once more 
Within his presence came— 
And lingered oft on lovely lips 
His once forbidden name. 


There may be glory in the might 
That treadeth nations down, 

Wreaths for the crimson conqueror, 
Pride for the kingly crown ; 

But nobler is that triumph hour, 
The disenthralled shall find, 

While evil passion boweth down 
Unto the God-like mind. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Review of Weather, &c., for Seventh month. 
1853. 1852. 
Rain during some portion of the 24 
hours, . . . . 18 days 
Rain all or nearly all day, . . 1 
Cloudy without storms . . 4 
23 
8 


Average state of Thermometer. 


9 o’clock 12 3 
73.35 79.93 83.06 
76.19 81.68 $4.40 

mean of ditto at same hours for 1853, 78.78° 

«ee « “ 1852, 80.79° 

Being an excess of average heat of last year over 
the present, at above hours, of . . 2° 

Deaths for the month, 1853, a 4 1123 

“ “ ‘“ 1852, 4 e 198 

It may be proper to remark, that the monthly ac- 

count of both years includes five entire weeks. 
Philadelphia, 8 mo. lst, 1853. J. M. E. 


10 
1 
4 

15 

16 


Total cloud ° 
Clear, " 


1853, . 

aa 

General 
‘ 


Moderation is commonly firm, and firmness is 
commonly successful. 


SINGULAR ORIGIN OF AN INFANT SCHOOL IN 
AMSTERDAM. ~ 


In the year 1781, a vessel in part owned by 
a Friend of London, was concerned with another 
in the capture of a Dutch East Indian home- 
ward bound—the captors being on their voyage 
to New York, and the vessel of which the Friend 
was half owner bearing letters of marque and 
reprisals; which fact it appears had been con- 
cealed from his knowledge. On learning the 
event and considering his own responsibility as 
owner for the acts of the commander, the Friend 
insured £2,000 on his share of the prize—which 
was paid him by the underwriters, the vessel be- 
ing lost on her passage to England. 

This money was the prize of violence; and 
| it was not for a friend to universal peace to retain 
| and make use of it. What was then to be done? 
| His Monthly Meeting advised him to put it in 

trust for the henefit of the sufferers “‘whensoever 
they might be found.’ He did so; but on con- 
dition of the trust continuing only eighteen 
months; in which time no claimant appearing, 
the publication of it not having been made in the 
right place, the money was returned to him. 

The Friend being about to remove with his 
family to the United States, requested a certifi- 
cate to a Monthly Meeting in Philadelphia, 
The Monthly Meeting in London declined grant- 
ing him this until such time as he should have 
complied with their advice, and have * found out 
and refunded to the parties suffering by the cap- 
ture.” He acco:dingly went over to Philadelphia 
without a certificate, but in 1799 signed an in- 
strument, transferring the principal and interest 
of the prize money, which had been invested in 
the funds, to certain Friends appointed by the 
Monthly Meeting in London, to be refunded to 
the sutierers, or otherwise disposed of, in case 
they could not be found, in such a manner “as 
the Friends of the meeting should think most 
consistent with truth and equity.”’ His certifi- 
cate of removal was now forwarded to him. 

It is proper to mention here in justice to the 
Friend, that he had disposed of his share in this 
armed vessel, as soon as he could, after the cap- 
ture of the Indiaman. 

The Monthly Meeting, by its committee and 
trustees, now prosecuted the business of restora- 
tion ; the Friend himself having dectined assist 
ing in it. ‘They advertised their intentions at 
considerable expense in the Dutch papers, and 
thus brought forward, ultimately, the claims of a 
number of the representatives of those who had 
suffered, the fund meanwhile accumulating great 
ly by interest invested from time to time, uuder 
the direction of the commiitee. In 1818, thirty- 
seven years after the capture, claims to the 
amount of no less than £7000 had been liquida- 
ted, leaving a balance in the hands of the trus- 
tees of about £2000, three and a half per cent, 
augmenting yearly by interest, 
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In 1827, no further claims having been ad- 
vanced from abroad, the trustees began to make 
charitable distributions of money out of the fund, 
to persons in necessitous circumstances in Am- 
sterdam, but without expending in this way any 
considerable sum. They were pretty soon 
induced to purchase a building in that city, and 
found an Infant School, after the model of the 
one in Spitalfields London; reserving in trust 
with a sufficient number of Friends, under the 
Monthly Meeting, the sum of £2600, three per 
cent, the interest of which is applied by the 
Committee to its support.— Yorkshireman. 


DEATH OF GEORGE FOX. 


The latter part of the life of George Fox was 
chiefly passed in or near London. His bodily 
healtl had for many years been declining, in | 
consequence of his many and grievous imprison- 
ments, and other sufferings and exercises of body | 
and mind; his long travels for the promotion of | 
the cause of truth, and his incessant labors in | 
defence of the gospel against the clamor and | 
opposition of apostate brethren, and the un- | 
founded imputations of open enemies to the | 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

His solicitude, however, to promote the wel- | 
fare of the Society remained undiminished. He 
wrote many epistles to his friends, some of sym- 
pathy and consolation, to encourage and strength- | 
en them in their deep sufferings; others of | 
counsel, exhortation and reproof, “ stirring up 
the pure mind by way of remembrance,” and 
laboring to build them up in the most holy faith. 
On the 10th day of the 11th month, 1690, he 
wrote an epistle to Friends in Ireland, full of ; 
consolation to them under the suffering which | 
then lay heavy upon them; and the next day, | 


his dying wishes for the wide dissemination of 
the writings of Friends in the world at large, 
To some who came to visit him, he said “ All js 
well; the seed of God reigns over all, and over 
death itself; and though 1 am weak in body, yet 
the power of God is over all, and the seed reigns 
over all disorderly spirits.” Thus lying in a 
heavenly frame of mind, bis spirit wholly exer. 
cised towards the Most High, he gradually grew 
weaker, until on the 3d day of the week, the 
18th of 11th month, 1690, between the hours 
of 9 and 10 in the evening, he sweetly fell 
asleep in the Lord, whose blessed truth he had 
livingly and powerfully preached in the meeting 
but two days before. He died in the 67th year 
of his age.—Armistead’s Miscellanies. 


The busy or the pleasant scenes of this tempo 
ral life, are ever calling away our thoughts from 
eternal things : they conceal from us the spiritual 
world, and close our eyes to God, and things di- 
vine and heavenly. If the eye of the soul were 
but open to invisible things, what lively Chris- 
tians should we be! But either the winds of 
worldly cares rock us to sleep, or the charms of 
worldly pleasures soothe us into deceitful slum- 
bers. We are too ready to indulge in earthly 
delights, and while we dream of pleasure in the 
creatures, we lose, or at least abate, our delights 
in God. Even the lawful satisfactions of flesh 
and sense, and the enticing objects round about 
us, may attach our hearts so fast to them as to 
draw us down into a bed of carnal ease, till we 
fall asleep in spiritual security, and forget that 
we are made for heaven ; and that our hope and 
our home are on high.— Watts. 


The fountain of content must spring in the 


being First day, went to the meeting of Grace- mind; and he who bas so little knowledge of 
church street, London, where the Lord enabled | human nature, as to seek happiness by changing 
him to preach the truth fully and effectually, | anything but bis own disposition, will waste his 
opening many deep and weighty things with | life in fruitless efforts, and multiply the griefs 


great power and clearness. After which, having 
prayed, and the meeting being ended, he went to 
a Friend’s house near the meeting-house, and 
some Friends accompanying him, he told them 
he thought he felt the cold strike to his heart as 
he came out of the meeting; but added, “I am 
glad I was here; now I am clear, J am fully 
clear.” When those had withdrawn, he reclined 
on a bed, complaining still of cold; and his 
strength sensibly declining, he soon took to his 
bed entirely, where he lay in much contentment 
and peace, and very sensible to the last. And 
as, in the whole course of his life, his spirit, in 
the universal love of God, had bent its main 
energies to the promotion of righteousness and 
piety in the earth; so now, when the outward 
man was wasting away, his mind was absorbed 
in desires for the spreading of the cause of Truth. 
He sent for some Friends, and expressed to them 


| which he purposes to remove.—Johnson. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 


New York, July 28.—The steamship Asia, from 
Liverpool, with dates to the 10th inst., arrived here 
to-night, at 11 o’clock. 

The sales of Cotton on Saturday, the 16th, were 
expected to reach 8000 bales at unchanged prices. 
Breadstuffs are advancing. 

The Humboldt arrived out on Wednesday after 
noon, the 13th. 

The bullion in the Bank of England has de- 
creased £290,000. 

The Steamship City of Glasgow arrived out 02 
Saturday at Liverpool. 

Tue Russo-TurkisH Qurstion.—The Eastern 
nee remains precisely in statu quo. Nothing 
urther, authentic, has been received to change it in 
the least respect. 
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Lord John Russell stated in Parliament that he 
was by no means at a “ dead lock,’’ but that nego- 
tiatious were going on. 

Mercantile advices from Vienna, to the 11th inst , 
state that the general conviction prevailed that the 
Turkisu difficulty might be regarded as settled. 

Russta.—The news from the Prine:palities a: 
from Odessa is dishearteuing The stagnation of 
trade is daily increasing. A letter from a Rus-ian 
officer in the Principalities states, that the army of 
occupation would pass the winter in Moid«via 
and Wallachia. the officers were sending for their 
wives and families. 

Ausrria.—Capt.Stringham’s energy in endeavor- 
ing to reclaim Costa, Kossuth’s secret ageut, had 
prevented his being carried to Trieste. The Captain 
having placed the Austrian brig in which Cosia was 
imprisoned under the guus of the St. Louis, iuter- 
vews had taken place between Mr. Marsh and 
Baron Bruck, and matters will await orders from 
Vienna and Washington. Two more Austrian ships 
of war hive been sent to Smyrna to waich the St. 
Louis. 

From Inpia.—The arrival of the Indian Mail 
had been telegraphed from Trieste. The Burmese 
reluse to sign away their territory to the Bricdish. 

Trade throughout India was dull. 

There is no farther news from China. 

Accounts from the West Coast of Africa state 
that ull was quiet there. 

DOMESTIC. 

New Ortrans, July 29.—The total number of 
deaths in this city yesterday, was 124, of which 
number 190 were from yellow fever ! 

AB /LIsHeD.—Impiisoument for debt has been 
abolished in Massachusetts by the Consti:utioual 


Convention now sitting to refurm the organic law 
of the State. 


PuitaDerPHiA MarkeTs.—F.Lour ano Mean.— 


Old stock Flour is held at 35 a 354. 
cousumption at $5 25 a 5 87$. Rye Flour is 
dull, Pennsylvania Corn Meal at $3. 

Grain.—Sales of Southern new red wheat at 
St 12, and new prime white at $1 23. Corn—7ue 
lor yellow, and 65c¢ for white. Oats—reported at 
37 4c, and vld Penusylvania at 42ic. 

There were 25,lu83 immigrants arrived at this 


- from foreigu countries, during the mouth of 
uly. 


Sales for city 


1 EMOVAL AND COPARTNERSHIPS.—The 
subscriber, wishing to enlarge his stock, and ex- 
tend his business, has associated with him, John H. 
Stokes, and respecttully invites Friends to patronize 
the new firm. JAMES SMEDLEY. 

Smedley & Stokes being obliged to vacate the old 
and well known stand in Sth st., so long occupied by 
Wm. Jones, dee’d., have removed about two squares 
distant, into Arch st. above 6th, south side, No. 144, 
late Burton & Laning’s Paper Store, which they have 
filled with a carefully selected siock of Dry Goods o1 
every description to suit all classes of people. 

Our assortment of Friends goods is now very desi- 
table, viz: 

DRESS GOODS of the different kinds. 

PLAIN SHAWLS for Friends. 

Every variety of CAP STUFFS, always fresh. 
Also, a full and complete assortment of the best makes 
of Sheetings, Tickings, Checks, Table Linens, Towel- 
ings, Shirtings, Flannels, Pantaloon Stuffs, Trimmings, 
Ke, &c. We wish to make our store emphatically a 
Family Dry Good Store. 3d mo. 26—tf. 
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\ ANTED.—T wo suitable Female Friends to take 
charge of two schoo!s, within the limits of 
Southern Quarterly Meeting, at a moderate salary, 
located within a few m.les of each other. Reading, 
writing, arithmetic, English grammar and geography 
to be taught therein, to commence about the Ist of 
10th month next. 
Applications, post paid, to be made to 
H. Jenkins, 
P. H. Jenkins. 
Camden, Del., 7th mo. 2d, 1853. 


QE 


\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This Institution 
is pleasantly situated in the village of Eldridge’s Hill. 
Salem county, N. J., on the Turnpike leading from 
Woodstown, via Mullica Hill and Woodbury to Red 
Bank; one mile from the former, and eighteen from 
the latter place. 

The branches to be taught in this Institution, are 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Terrestrial 
and Celestial Geography, with the use of Maps and 
Globes; History, Ancient and Modern; Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying theoretically and 
practically, including the calculation of Solar and 
l.unar Eclipses; Occultations, Transits, &c. Also, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Physiology. 

The Winter Term will commence on the 7th of 11th 
mo., and continue in Session 22 weeks. 

Terms of admission, $60 per Session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, and mending. No extra charges, 
except for the use of Mathematical books and Instru- 
ments. 

For circulars, &c., address the Principal. 

ALLEN FLITCRAET, Principal. 

Eldridge’s Hill, salem county, N. J. 

7th mo. 30th, 1853. * 
TRUS? AND DEPOSIT COMPANY— 
THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY 
and Lb RUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE No. 132 CHESNUT ST., 
A few doors above Fourth street, South side. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL $300,000—paid in and invested in Ponds 
and Mortgazes. 
Give particular attention to the reception and man- 


| agement of ‘lrusts of every kind, whether as Execu- 


tors, Trustees or Guardians under last Wills and Tes- 
taments, or as ‘Trustees generally, and act as Receivers 
and Assignees: and receive Deposits on Interest, paya- 
ble at short notice, or on demand, as may be agreed 
upon. 

They Insure Lives, giving a participation of Profits 
to those Insured for Life. The Premium may be paid 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Grant Annuities and Endowments, and make con- 
tracts generally involving the contingency of life. 

MANAGERS. 
Thomas Ridgway, John A. Brown, 
Armon Davis. D. Danner, 
John Jay Smith, Frederick Brown, 
Robert Pearsall, George Taber, 
Joseph Yeager, John R. Latimer, 
Thomas P. James, Wharton Lewis, 
Joseph T. Bailey, John R. Slack. 

Pamphlets containing table of rates and explana- 
tions, forin of application, and further information can 
be had at the cffice. 

THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. 

Joun F. James, Actuary. 

6th mo. 11th, 1853-6 months. 
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Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. E. corner Eighth and Arch Sts. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 
EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL; 
To a large and carefully selected stock of scarce and 
desirable Dress and other materials particularly 
adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. 
The stock consists in part of— 
Plain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stuffs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs ; Gloves. 
White Goods ; Hosiery, &c. 
Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 
P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 124 cts. 
200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 124 cts., 
cost more to import. Sth mo. 7.—tf. 


Alora BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 
COUNTrY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS.—The School will continue in session until the 
first of Seventh month, and the next Session will com- 
mence the first of ‘Tenth month. 

Allthe branches of a thorough English Education are 
taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered 
each session. 

“Terins.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
and German $10. 
GEO. A. NEWSOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 
JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 

Address Andalusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. 
2d mo. 28—tf. 


EYRE & LANDELL, 
8S W.CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH 
Philadelphia, 
ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
H procure 
G9O0D SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M. De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, ~ 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
‘Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 

E. & L. have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape 
Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde Tar- 
letan and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality 
but in the best order. 

Eowarn E. Erne. 

Ist mo. 11—tf 


] EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses 

Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
realy made or made to order, at short notice. 

FEATHERS of all qualities, 

BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT: 
ABLES, 

Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
hand, all for sale at the lowest prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 

148 South Second street, 5 doors abuve Spruce, Philad. 


N.B_ Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 
REPAIRED. 


4th mo. 20th.—tf 


Wasurneton I. Lanpace. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOI FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 

The accommodations at this institution in conse 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en. 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 

The Summer term will commence the 16thof 5th mo, 
1863, and continue twenty-two weeks. 

Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui. 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. 

H. W. RIDGSVAY. 

OF"Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P. M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. 


OCAL INSTITUTE, N. E. corner of 7th and Arch 
sts. Elocution and Rhetoric in all their depart- 
ments, are taught at this establishment. 

Lectures are delivered periodically on the genius and 
history of the English Language; its grammatical 
structure, composition and delivery: the physiology 
of the voice, philosophy of sound and the laws of 
acoustics, verbal criticism, and poetry. 

Pupils aided in their preparation for the Bar, and 
the Lecture room. 

Great care hestowed upon Impediments of Speeeh, 
Lisping, and otherwise defective utterance. 

Professional men and Elocutionists are invited to 
visit the Institute, to witness the mode of Instruction, 
and examine testimonials, references, &c. 

H. O. Aprnorr, A. M. 


tARPETINGS for Friends. — Neat Patterns Three 
Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet 
ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 
of pattern; Woolen Druggets from half yard to tour 
yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
Table and Stend Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins ard 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest market prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors aliove Spruce, Philad, 
ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
AYOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer Session of this Institution on 
the 2d of 5th mo. next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientifie 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medical practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 50 dollars. No extra 
except for the German and Latin Languages, which 
will be 5 dollars each. 

For reference and further particulars, address the 

Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 26th BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 


RICKS.—The Subscribers are prepared to turnieh 

superior Pressed and other Bricks, at reasonable 

prices to Builders and others, at their yard to the south 

of the brick house below Svuth street, between Schuyler 

kill Second and Third sts. 
House, Locust Street above Schuylkill Seventh. 
N.B. particular attention paid to the asserting of the 

Pressed Bricks. WM. WEBSTER & SON. 
Istmo. 8—ly. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant above 4th st- 





